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ANTIQUARIAN NOTES AND QUEEIES. 



FoBirtTLAS OF irABOEllTrs. — The formula of 
■which Professor Kotet has proiwsed a trans- 
lation, [see Journal, vol, 4, p. 266,] namely, 
Mccioumacriosos, may he read thus in Irish. ; — 

Feie-ss or eo-se cuma criosos. 
Feie, imperative mood, "see;" se, "thou," (an 
intensitive affix) ; the initial / may have fallen 
into disuse among the Irish colonists in Gaul, as 
we find it has in some dialects of the modern 
Irish; or dc may be the original root of the 
•word fm, the / being a dialeotio prefix. The 
word ec in the formula is more likely to be the 
2nd person of the imperative, than the preposi- 
tion ex, -wbich Pictet seems to prefer. 

Cria signifies to heal, or, at least, to biad the 
lips of a -wound. If this be the meaning of the 
vrord in the formula, criosos ^moeas\ is pre- 
cisely the present tense, consuetiidinal form, 
of the verb, having, as usual, the relative a 
understood; as in the example, an fear (a) 
hkiaineas, "the man who reapeth." The oharm 
would therefore be read thus: Fc-se cuma 
erioms — "Behold the shape that healeth." If 
criosos be the genitive of a noun, it is a form 
not now known or used. It has a resemblance 
to the Greek genitive of certain nouns. Gould 
the terminal as be the Irish so, "this ?" we often 
meet with inversions of the kind. 

One of the other charms (against any thing 
sticking in the throat) on which Grimm has re- 
commended future inquirers "to try their teeth," 
is certainly a tough morsel. It ia as follows : 



Hdlon prosmgeri uome sipolla na luilet ono- 
dieni iden eliton. {Journal,, vol. 4, p. 268.] 

A few words may be picked out of this, which 
are certainly Msh. Srosg or hrasg signifles 
" to stop or impede," or " to stifle :" for ex- 
ample, Do Irosgadh 'san m-iAire k, "he was im- 
peded in the goal." SpoUa means " a piece of 
flesh." Biiil, " state, condition, fate," might, 
perhaps, be considered as the root of the verb li, 
" to be, " as it is identical in form with the present 
tense (negative and interrogative) of that verb. 
This, though pronounced uniformly, ni hhuil, 
is written by our grammarians, ni ih-fuil, an 
Wt-fidl, introducing an/ in an arbitrary manner 
where it does not appear to be necessary. But, 
be this as it may, it is certain that luil is often 
used as a noun; as drooh-llmil diiit, "bad fate 
(condition) to you ;" is deas an ihuil a ta ort, 
" you are in a pretty state ! " 

"We have now obtained three words, and with 
this stock let us examine the formula. 

Hisilm=ealoili-on "fly quick;" prossageri= 
irasgaire, "stifler, Adkev" ^iome=^^M«^e fuamj, 
"feom me;" sipolla==spoUa, "lump of flesh;" 
M« lwilet=na huil iu, "be not fatal;" otio=ina, 
"to the;" diem=dmne, "man" (human being) ; 
iden^eadhon, " but " (or namely) ; eliion= 
eakdk-m, "fly away." 

"With reference to the first and last words, 
there will be found in O'EeUly's Irish diction- 
ary the verb eahighim, " I steal away, elope," 
and also the adjective ealamh, "quick, nimble," 
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■vvhioli appears to belong to tlie same root. Both 
are, protaMy, alcia to tte German eilen, "to 
tasten." Bome other Irish -words, such as eai- 
laim, " I fly," may likewise be cognate. 

Nevertheless, 7ieil may be nothing more than 
the Irish mil, " go thou" — ^the imperative of an 
old Irish verb, likewise given by O'EeiUy ; and, 
by dividing the words of the formtila a little 
differently, we arrive at another reading : — ITeil 
ott^aill iiainn, " go from us ;" prosmggeri=braa 
go ro, " very quickly;" na- hiile, do not madden. ; 
iono dieni=(lona duine, "the unfortunate person;" 
nlen=^eadh(yn, "but;" elit on, go from us. In the 
J'rench allez-en, " go away," we appear to have 
almost precisely the same form of expression. 
C. M. O'Keeefe, DBlIin. 

AsciENT Ploughs. — To complete my notes on 
ancient Ploughs, as given in the last number of 
the Journal (page 220), I may remark that I 
have seen a plough, which is used in the Canary 
Islands, exactly answering to the description of 
the old Eoman plough. Dr. Clarke saw one of a 
similar kind in Bothnia ; and another, which he 
termed the ancient Samnite plough, at Bene- 
ventum, in Italy. The latter plough was drawn 
by a man, who grasped the end of the draught- 
pole with both hands behind his back. This 
last fact, surely, brings ns as near to the "gar- 
ran's tayle" as we reasonably can reijiiire. 

"W. PrifKEBTOisr. 

Depth op Son. inIeelakd. — [Vol. 6., p. 281.] 
I think T. H. P. wUl allow, on referring to the 
paragraph he comments on, and on observing 
that I had previously compared Irish sylvan 
Boenes with English, that I used the adjective 
"deficient " in the sense that, ccmparatisely with 



England, Ireland is generally deficient in depth 
of soil. This comparison was, of course, made 
from my own observations. Colonel Hayes of 
Avondale's pleasing little book on Planting, &e., 
gives the dimensions of many noble trees in Ire- 
land ; but the fact that large trees are found in 
vallies and bogs, does not prove that the timber 
in general was large — any more than the exis- 
tence of a few men of great stature proves that 
their general countrymen are gigantic. I think 
that travellers in the countries in question wiU 
have observed that there is a far greater extent 
of rich, plain land in England than in Ireland ; 
and this species of soil carries, of course, the 
most luxuriant timber. — I beg, at the same time, 
to express my thanks to T. H. P., for his wish 
to correct apparent errors, which, indeed, it is 
always weU to notice. H. F. Hoeb. 

PtOTJeHrsG- BT theHoese's Tail. — lEr. Pinker- 
ton may add to Ms curious account of this prac- 
tice by referring to RickSs Description of Ire- 
h?id, and to Logan's Scottish Gael. It is to be 
hoped that this accomplished contributor to Irish 
archseologie literaturBj who biings so foil an 
erudition, so frank a spirit of inquiry, and so 
much acuteness, to bear on points of social his- 
tory, will oblige the world by supplying a void 
which the author of the recent Sistory of Civi- 
lization in England (Mr. Buckle) evidently means 
to leave, viz., a history of civilization in Ire- 
land. H. P". HOBB. 

Ploughts-o BT lEE Hokse's Tail. — We have 
had ample details of this barbarous practice given 
in this Jouxnal ; but no instance of its being used 
in other countries than Ireland and the High- 
lands of Scotland has been brought forward. The 
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foUowiag passage in tlie trarels of il. Hom- 
luatre de Hell shows that it is kno-mi to the Tax- 
tars.. Speaking of the almost impassable roads 
oa the south-east of Russia, he says : — "Oiu' Eal- 
mucks only succeeded in estraoting the waggon 
from the holes in which it was stuck fast, hy 



yoking one of tlieir horses to it hj tlie tail. This 
is an infallible means, as we often found by ex- 
perience. STothing can resist the yioleni efforts 
of the xxnfortunate horse when he finds himself 

in that predicament." 

Viator. 



ANSWERS TO QFEEIES. 



Ibish Peas-wts Spe-vexsg Latiw. — Amiiots 
inquires (vol. 5., p. 165) whether it be true that 
peasants have frequently been met with in the 
South of Ireland who understood Latin; and 
what object they could have in acquiring it. 
Croker, who wrote in 1824, mentions (in his 
Mesearehes in the South oflrelani) that "amongst 
the peasantry classical learning is not uncommon ; 
and a tattered Ovid or Virgil may be found even 
in the hands of common labourers." He adds, 
that " Caesar, Justin, Julius, Horence, Terence, 
and Horace, are not uncommon Christian names" 
in that part of Ireland. He proceeds to describe 
a peculiar class of persons, well known under 
the title of "poor scholars," "generally the 
Bons of reduced fanners, and natives of Ulster 
and Connaught, who, having swallowed aU the 
classical information within their immediate 
reach, range through the hogs of Muaster to 
complete their knowledge of Xatin, and to ac- 
quire the Greek tongue. The village school- 
master gains little from this class of students 
(who are often men as fuU grown and as old as 
the master himself); but the gloi-y of possessing 
pupils who, when they return to their native 
province, will spread his fame, appears to him 



an adequate recompense. He even contributes 
his exertions towai'ds their subsistence, and ob- 
tains for them gratuitous lodging in some neigli- 
boiu-'s cabin." "These literary adventiu'ers with- 
out possessing a single half-crown, will traverse 
the whole country, sojourning in every school." 
The motive for this " pursuit of knowledge under 
difloulties," was the desire felt by the Irish pea- 
sant that some of his children might one day be- 
come a priest. "Many of these poor scholars 
made their way to Prance, Spain, or Portugal ; 
studied and were ordained in the ooEeges of those 
countries; and retnmed to exercisetheir profes- 
sion in Ireland, where the Soman Catholic clergy 
are, with few exceptions, sprung fr'om the ranks 
of the people." Since Croker' s work was pub- 
lished, the introduction of the ITational Schools 
into Ireland has revolutionised the whole system. 
The village schoolmasters have vanished, and 
there are no moi'e wandering students. But the 
taste for classical leaxnuig stiE exists in very 
humble life. A few years ago, being driven by 
a storm to take shelter in a moxmtain cabin in 
Donegal, I had myself an opportunity of observ- 
ing this : for, on looking over a number of well- 
thuxubed voIume.s in a corner-, I was surprised to 
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find several Latin authors among them ; and, on 
incituring, -was rafonned by the -womaa of the 
house that her husband (who was then absent) 
read them for his amusement. I c|uestion if an 
instance of the same kind could be found among 
the whole peasantry of England. Se2tex. 

ToKT.— [Queries, vol. 6., p. 190.] I mot 
with a derivation for this word in reading a 
pamphlet, little known here, entitled, A Tale 
of the Htigvenois, or Memoirs of a Freneh Refu- 
gee Family; from the originall MS. of James 
Fontaine, translated ly one of Ms descendants. 
JVeic TorJi. The passage is as follows : — " The 
first year and half we lived in a mere cottage, 
and thatched with straw, [at Bear Haven, Co. 
Cork,] and we owe it to the good providence of 
God that, while we were so much exposed, we 
never suffered from the Tories, (or robbers), of 



whom there were many in these parts." To 
which the author appends the following note : — 
" The word Tori/, having been long known only 
as a cant term, applied to a particular party, it 
may not be amiss to remark, that it is here used 
according to its original signifloation. It is de- 
rived from the Irish word toruigh-im, (to pur- 
sue for the purpose of violence) ; and in the days 
of Queen Elizabeth, we disooyer it first used to 
signify the lawless banditti who were so trouble- 
some in Ireland during her reign. In England 
we find it applied for the first time by the oppo- 
nents of Charles I. to the followers of that uii- 
fortonate prince, under an idea that he favoured 
the Irish rebels; and, hy an easy transition, 
it became the distinctive appellation of the 
party who wished for the greatest extension of 
the royal prerogative." Mao. 



QUERIES. 



Mac Oaktt Moee. — In the Dublin Fenny 
loiirndl, vol. ii., p. 216, is the following para- 
graph, published in 1834: — "A descendant of 
Mao Carty More, King of Munster, had in his 
possession the crown, sceptre, and other regalia, 
appertaining to his ancient dignity and family. 
He had also a cup, said to have been made from 
the eranium of an ancestor of Brian Boroimhe, 
whom the Mao Carty had slain in battle : it was 
highly polished, and had a lid of silver. Another 
descendant of the great Mac Caity More is now 
living in very humble circumstances, in the 
county of Cork, and has in his possession the 
title-deeds of the vast estate of his family in 
that county." — 



"What has become of these interesting relies 
of former days ? Ashba. 

There was published, in 1 789, a small volume 
of poems, by Thomas Dawson lawrencej of 
Lawrehoetown, near Banbridge. Could any 
reader of this Journal inform me where I could 
obtain or see a copy of this work ? E. L. 

Ceomweix in Ieeias"!). — Mr. Wilde, in his 
Beauties of the Boyne, p. 105, says: — "Our 
learned friend, [the late] Mr. Haidiiaan, has 
made a collection of all documents relating tq 
Cromwell in Ireland; and it is to be hoped that 
the Irish Arehasologioal Society will have funds 
enough to publish them." Is this hope, in which 
I heartily couour, likely to be'realized ? Abhba. 
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At -what particular point of tte river Bann 
did Villiam III. cross, on hia passage' to the 
Boyae? B. L- 

Ikish Diotiowabt. — " la 1750," as stated Tdj 
Anderson in Ms interesting STcdohes of tlis Na- 
tive Irish, p. 98, " proposals -were issued in 
Dublin for publishing an English, Irish, and 
Latin Dictionary, by a Mr. Crab, of Eingsend, 
near that city ; but the book was never printed. 
Finding its way into the library of the late 
General Vallanoey, it -was purchased, when Hs 
boolES were sold, at the price of forty gaiaeas, 
for a gentleman of Irish birth, Dr. Adam. 
Caail£e,"r- 

: Who was this l£r. Crab? and where is his 
MS.? I am anxious to kaow somethiag about 
it. Abhda. 

It is stated in Lewis's Topographiml Sictioti- 
ary of Ireland that the parish of Cammoney, 
near Belfast, was anciently called Cooh; and 
that, according to tradition, there was a town of 
considerable size, bearing that name, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the present church ; on the 
decay of which the parish took its present name. 
I have been lately informed by a respectable 
person residing near the place, that many re- 
liques of antiquity are turned up yearly by the 
spade and plough-share, confirming the opinion 
that a considerable population once lived there. 
Can any light be thro-wn on this siibjeot? or 
can any period be assigned for the existence of 
this town? P. DiLxojT. 

■WAMEifsrAisr G-ABiro. — ^Although I have care- 
fully perused all the Geographies and Gazetteers 
I could g£an access to, yet none of them speak 
of a dialect like Gaelic spoken either in Swit- 



zerland or Italy. In M'^Lean's Sistory of tJie 
Cdtie Languags,'! see a specimen of this dialect, 
but what is his authority for it, I cannot tell. 
Perhaps some traces of it might be found in 
Tess-m, Valms, or Orisons, or somewhere near 
Lago Maggiore. Chambers mentions that the 
district of Orisons is a very secluded part of 
Switzerland, retaiuing peculiar manners and 
language. Though the Eomansch language is 
spoken there, I believe it is not confined to that 
canton; and the esistenoe of some very old Ger- 
man or SoandinaTian dialects has been ascer- 
tained in some remote vaUies in several of the 
Swiss cantons. May it not be possible that the 
remains of the Celtic (if it ever really existed 
there) may stiE be found in some of the Alpine 
vallies? N. B. 

Ibish HisioBicAi LiBKAET. — The late Mr. 
Hardiman appended the following note to his 
" Catalogue of Maps, Charts, and Plans, relating 
to Irelsmd, preserved amongst the MSS. in the 
library of Trinity College, Dublin. 4to. Dublin 
1824:" — "The printed maps of Ireland are 
numerous. ..;.... On the subject of our printed 
Charts and Maps, much valuable information 
may be anticipated from the learned biblio- 
graphical researches of the Llate] Eev. Edward 
Groves, the z'esnlt of which will shortly ajipear 
before the publio in IiAb Irish Sistorioal Library , 
now at press." Mr. Groves's researches have 
not appeared in print. "Where is the MS.? and 
have we any prospect of possessing a good Irish 
Sistorieal Lihrary'i It is a desideratum in the 
literature of the nineteenth century, but not 
likely, in a pecuniary point of view, to be a 
profitable speculation. Abhba. 
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